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The trial and execution of the principal malefactor
followed as a matter of course and without delay
(February 25). It would have heen scandalous to
spare him. Elizabeth had once been fond of him, and
had no reason to be ashamed of it. To talk of her
" passion" and her " amorous inclination," as Hume
and others have done, is revolting and malignant
nonsense.- It is creditable to old age when it can
take pleasure in the unfolding of bright and promising
youth. But royal favour was not good for such a man
as Essex. It developed the worst features in his
showy but faulty character. As he steadily deterio-
rated, her regard cooled ; but so much of it remained
that she tried to amend him by chastisement, " ad
correctionem" as she said, "non ad ruinam" She had
long before warned him that, though she had put up
with much disrespect to lier person, he must not touch
her sceptre, or he would be dealt with according to the
law of England. She was as good as her word, and,
though the memory of it was painful fco her, there is
not the smallest evidence that she ever repented of
having allowed the law to take its course.1 Only three
of the accomplices of Essex were punished capitally.
The five peers, none of them powerful or formidable,
experienced Elizabeth's accustomed clemency.

It lias been suggested by an admirer of Essex that
he failed in Ireland because his " sensitively attuned
nature" shrank from the systematic desolation and
starvation afterwards employed by his successor. No

1 The story of the ring, said to have been intercepted by Lady
Nottingham, lias been shown to be unworthy of "belief. See Kanke,
History of England, vol. i. p. 352; transl.